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Owned  by  Lincoln 
Black  Hawk  War  Musket 

Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


Abraham  Lincoln,  after  his  1861  Presidential  Election  but  before  his 
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inauguration,  made  what  was  to  be  his  last  visit  to  the  Goosenest  Prairie 
Cabin  in  Coles  County,  Illinois.    (It  was  in  this  cabin  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
lived  from  1837  until  his  death  in  1851.)    The  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to 
arrange  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  his  ageing  stepmother,  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 
There  had  been  a  strong  bond  of  affection  between  Lincoln  and  his  stepmother, 
and  thus  he  had  given  considerable  time,  thought  and  effort  to  his  plan  for  her 
care.    Basically  his  plan  was  simply  that  she  would  be  happier  to  remain  in  her 
own  home  and  be  cared  for  by  members  of  her  own  family.    To  implement  this,  the 
President-elect  deeded  the  home  farm  of  forty  acres  to  John  J.  Hall.    In  return 
for  this  grant  John  Hall,  grandson  of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  was  to  be  responsible 
for  the  care  and  well-being  of  his  grandmother  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

John  Hall  lived  up  to  this  responsibility  and  with  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  came  into  undisputed  possession  of  the  legacy  given  him  by  Lincoln. 
Among  these  possessions  were  not  only  the  acreage  but  also  the  remnants  of  Tom 
and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln's  household  effects,  including  mementos  of  Lincoln's 
childhood  and  youth.    Such  things  as  a  fond  mother  kept  to  remind  herself  of  a 
beloved  youngster;  odds  and  ends  that  a  young  man  growing  up  kept  for  reasons 
known  only  to  himself;  and  a  few  specM.  memorabilia  that  were  souvenirs  of 
important  events  and  places  in  young  Lincoln's  life. 

Among  these  special  memorabilia  was  the  relic  which  Lincoln  himself 
valued  above  all  others.    This  was  his  Black  Hawk  Indian  War  musket  which  had 
been  his  personal  property  during    his  service.    Although,  when  he  brought  it 
home  it  was  badly  used,  the  barrel  bent  and  the  stock  somewhat  splintered, 
nevertheless  Lincoln  proudly  hung  it- over  the  cabin  door.    The  Halls  said, 
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"We  always  kept  the  musket  hanging  above  the  cabin  door  just  like  it  was  when 
Uncle  Abe  brought  it  home  from  the  Indian  War". 

As  their  "Uncle  Abe"  began  to  move  up  in  the  world's  affairs,  they 


best  to  do  it  honor  and  preserve  it;  they  painted  with  redylacquer,  the  best 
wood  preservative  known  at  that  time.  However,  in  spite  of  this  zealous  atten- 
tion, one  sad  day  the  musket  had  an  accident.    The  Hall  family ^attended  a  funeral, 


and  during  their  absence  a  nephew  of  John  Hall/came  to  the  cabin, making  himself 
at  home.    A  sudden  commotion  alerted  the  nephew  to  the  fact  that  a  hawk  was 
raiding  the  chicken  yard.    Hastily  he  looked  about  for  a  firearm  but  could  locate 
none  but  the  bright  red  musket  hanging  over  the  door.    He  grabbed  this  musket 
and  then  noticed  the  bent  end  of  the  barrel.-  (as  Lincoln  stated  in  a  speech 
before  Congress,  "I  beat  my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion."),  naturally 
the  nephew  had  no  trouble  in  finding  a  hack  saw  and  sawed  off  about  six  inches 
of  the  barrel  in  order  to  be  able  to  shoot  the  hawk.    The  rest  of  the  story  is, 
that  upon  his  return,  John  Hall  attended  to,  not  the  chicken  hawk,  but  the 
nephew.    For  years  the  sawed-off  part  of  the  barrel  hung  on  a  peg  of  its  own  , 


became  increasingly  proud  of  his  war  trophy. 


According  to  the  Halls,  for  some  reason,  Lincoln  wanted  to  keep  an 
old  tin  box.    This  box  is  quite  plain,  blue-black  in  color  and  printed  in  gold 


on  ita  front:    Bayle's  -  Lunch  Herring  -  George  A.  Bayel  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Although  they  never  said  so,  this  box  could  have  been  the  one  that  figured  in 
the  story  of  Lincoln  as  a  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  Illinois.    According  to  that 
story  when  Lincoln  was  no  longer  postmaster,  he  was  approached  by  a  postal 
inspector  and  told  that  he  owed  the  department  a  few  dollars.  Lincoln's 
response  was  that  he  knew  he  owed  the  money;  then  he  opened  a  tin  box  from  • 
which  he  took  the  exact  sum  specified  -  all  that  was  in  the  box.    Ihen  the  '""^ 
inspector  indicated  his  surprise  at  this  exact  payment.    Lincoln  replied, 
"that  is  the  correct  and  exact  money  the  people  gave  because  I  never  do  business  ( 
on  another  person's  money V.' 

Among  these  Hall  family  memorabilia  is  one  that  only  a  very  fond  mother 
would  have  kept.    It's  merely  a  piece  of  soft  limestone  rock  with  carving  in  it. 
According  to  the  Hall  family,  Lincoln  was  only  about  seven  years  old  when  he 
carved  his  name  on  the  rock.    Apparently  he  started  to  carve  only  the  A.L.  and 
then  decided  to  spell  out  the  rest  of  his  name.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  the  rock  carving,  the  N's  are  backwards  as  is  so  often  true  with  highly 
intelligent  youngsters  in  their  first  efforts  at  carving  but  influenced  by 

■  ,.       '..  ^     ^.dt^mijBgmmmMmmmmmmmm^fcL  ' 

dyslexia. 


The  Picture  above  shows  Abraham  Lincoln's  carved  signature  (according  to  John 
Herr)  as  a  youngster.  The  one  below  was  whittled  on  an  axe  handle  as  a  young 
man.  Frontispiece  1.  Sandburg,  Carl.  Prairie  Years,  Vol.  I  (New  York  Harcourt 
Brace  1926) 


Among  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  Lincoln  relics  that  the  Hall  family 
had  was  a  pocket  knife.    The  story  about  this  knife  as  told  hy  John  Rail  is^ 
"Wall,  that  morain'  when  1  was  fizin1  up  the  chimney  (just  the  day  before  the 
chimney  had  fallen  in)  who  should  drive  up  to  the  yard  and  holler  out  but 
Uncle  Abe,  the  President  of  the  U.S.    He  got  out  of  the  buggy  jest  as  natural 
and  shook  hands  and  asked  after  all  the  relations,  but  when  he  found  grandmarm 
gone  he  said,  said  he,  'Come  boys,  let's  all  git  into  the  buggy  and  go  over 
there',  which  we  did;  but  before  we  started  Uncle  Abe  picked  up  a  piece  of 
scantling  and  asked  for  an  axe.    Then  he  chopped  it  in  two  and  took  out  his 
pocket  knife  and  cut  two  large  letters,  'T.L. '  and  said,  "I'm  go in '  to  drive 
these  down  at  father's  head  and  feet.'  "    Sometime  after  this  Lincoln  gave  the 
pocket  knife  of  this  story  to  John  Hall. 

Possibily  the  most  ordinary  appearing  of  any  of  the  Lincoln  memorabilia 
was  a  large  copper  cent  dated  1835  with  a  small  hole  piercing  its  edge  so  that 
it  could  be  used  as  a  watch  fob.    Its  rugged,  simple  appearance  does,  however, 
remind  one  of  Lincoln  himself.    The  story  of  this  penny  is  that  Lincoln,  who 
first  succeeded  to  office  in  1835t  commemorated  this  event  by  selecting  this 
penny  as  a  watch  fob.    He  did  this  at  a  period  when  most  of  the  affluent  poli- 
ticians were  weaving  as  fobs  ornate  lodge  medals  or  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces. 
Lincoln  wore  his  watch  fob  penny  with  liberty  head  turned  inward  and  the  one* 
cent,  the  money  sign  turned  outward  but  deliberately  effaced;  but  also  to  the 
outside  and  very  clear  for  all  to  see,  underlined  by  the  laurel  wreath,  was 
the  legend:    "The  United  States  of  America."    John  Hall  was  so  emotionally  fond 
of  this  relic  that  the  night  he  died  it  was  under  his  pillow. 


For  tome  reason,  according  to  the  Halte, 
Lincoln  wanted  to  keep  the  tin  box  shown 
in  this  photograph — 1  r  ■   r  " — — **■  ■ 
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John  J.  Hall  died  In  1909*  hy  then  many  changes  had  transpired  for  the 
Lincoln  relics    that  were  of  the  Tom  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln's  household.  Even 
by  the  time  of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln's  death  on  April  10,  1869,  the  legend  of 
Lincoln  had  begun  to  put  a  patina  of  value  on  all  things  that  had  been  a  part 
of  his  life.    As  tine  want  on  this  condition  continued  to  develop,  sometimes 
with  ridiculous  results.    For  example: 

Late  in  the  1800 'a  an  association  was  formed  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
that  called  itself  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Association".    Its  originally 
advertised  purpose  was  to  raise  money  which  was  to  be  used  to  purchase  the 
Goosenest  Prairie  Cabin,  and  its  site,  and  then,  enclose  the  old  cabin  with 
another  structure  to  preserve  it.    After  considerable  bungling  the  association 


John  Hall  tells  the  story  of  the  pocket | 
knife  shown  in  this  pict'«r\  *T    .  t'-at 

did  succeed  In  1891  in  buying  the  cabin  and  .36  acre.    Then  they  lost  sight  of 
their  original  purpose  and  instead  moved  the  cabin  to  Chicago  for  exhibition  at 
the  1893  world's  fair.    Following  the  fair  the  cabin  was  lost;  some  believe  it 
was  sawed  up  for  firewood. 

This,  of  course,  had  caused  the  move  of  the  Lincoln  relics  from  the 
old  home  place  into  John  Hall's  newly  acquired  residence.    That  is,  those  of 
them* were  moved  that  hadn't  been  stolen.    About  this  time  a  newspaper  reporter 
had  asked  John  Hall  about  his  Lincoln  relics. 

With  a  sorrowful  shake  of  his  head  he'd  replied,  "No!  no!  not  much; 
they  stole  almost  all  I  had.    Why,  thare  was  Thomas  Johnston,  Uncle  John  D. 
Johnston's  boy,  stole  un  a  most  all  things  that  grandpap  and  grandmarm  Lincoln 
hed.    He'd  come  up  to  the  old  cabin  to  see  us,  after  Uncle  Abe  got  to  be 
President,  purtendin'  all  the  time  to  be  orfull  friendly,  and  jest  as  soon  as 
I'd  go  out  on  the  farm  he'd  make  off  with  somethin'.     I  hed  an  old  copy  book  of 
Uncle  Abe's  whare  he  use  to  do  his  sums.    Why,  it  was  writ  all  over  with  Uncle 


Abe's  words  and  picturs  he'd  drawed  jest  as  natural  as  could  be.  He  was  awful 
fond  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Adams,  and  he  drawed  a  pictur  of  Adams  with  a  bald 
head  jest  as  he  use  to  be.    Wall,  Tom  Johnston  took  the  hull  of  that  book  and 

only  left  me  jest  one  leaf  ."    This  story  illustrates  just  one  example  of 

a  theft  from  these  relics,  other  such  examples  may  be  found  posing  as  the  primed 
display  in  various  museums  about  the  country. 

For  John  Hall  a  very  small  bit  of  fortunate  aspect  of  these  thefts  was 
that  they  were  inspired  by  outside  individuals,  hovering  in  the  background,  such 
as  perhaps  Herndon.    These  outsiders  well  knew  that  anything  with  Lincoln's 
handwriting  or  signature  on  it  had  value,  but  they  didn't  know  about  the  humble 
keepsake  type  of  relics,  nor  about  Lincoln's  musket  which  -  like  Poe's  purloined 
letter  -  appeared  to  be  just  another  firearm.    Therefore,  these  thieving  emmissaries 
didn't  succeed  in  stealing  all  the  Lincoln  relics;  some  survived  to  go  into  John 
Hall's  new  residence. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  new  residence,  unlike  the  old  cabin,  had  good 
solid  doors  fitted  with  excellent  locks.    Also  by  then  John  Hall  and  his  family 
had  learned  to  be  secretive  about  what  exactly  they  had  in  the  way  of  Lincoln 
relics;  in  addition,  they  now  no  longer  proudly  displayed  these  relics  to  be 
viewed  by  everyone  who  happened  into  their  residence,  but  Instead,  kept  them 
hidden  away,  only  to  be  brought  out  for  very  special  occasions  and  only  for 
trusted  friends. 

The  heirs  of  John  Hall  were  his  three  sons  and  only  daughter,  Nancy  Hall. 
His  wife  had  preceded  him  in  death.    Nancy  Hall  being  the  only  female  of  the 
heirs  thus  inherited,  as  her  share  of  the  estate,  the  residence  and  its  house- 


hold  effect*.    There  now  began  for  her  a  bittersweet  responsibility  that  was 
to  be  with  her  much  of  what  was  to  be  a  long  life  -  the  care  of  the  Lincoln 
relics.    Many  of  her  difficulties  were  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  she,  like 
certain  of  her  relatives  and  many  of  her  contemporaries  was,  as  Lincoln 
described  them,  "innocent  of  much  education".    Because  of  her  lack  of  surface 
polish  and  good  manners  when  she  was  interviewed  by  research  people,  themselves 
highly  educated,  their  reaction  to  Nancy  was,  too  often,  the  feeling  that  surely 
no  truth  could  come  from  such  an  ignorant  person  -  she  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
and  fit  only  for  ridicule.    Those,  however,  who  understood  her  background  and 
accepted  her  on  the  terms  of  her  original  pioneer  environment  found  her  to  be 
a  good-shearted,  hard-working,  honest  person. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gridley  was  a  prominent  Chicago  newspaper  woman  of  the 
late  1800's.    She  was  especially  well  known  for  her  character  sketches,  probably 
having  written  more  pen  sketches  of  prominent  men  and  women  than  any  other  person 
of  her  day.    In  May  of  1891  Mrs.  Gridley  spent  about  a  week  visiting  the  John 
Hall  family  and  during  this  visit  made  the  following  pen  sketch  of  Nancy  Hall 
("Sis",  Mrs.  Gridley  called  her).    "I-  ventured  within  the  house  and  sought  out 
Sis,  whoa  I  found  hard  at  work  in  the  hot  kitchen.    I ^entreated  her  to  come  out 
of  doors,  into  the  fresh,  pure  air,  and  try  to  find  rest  and  comfort.  Sis 
refused,  but  gave  no  plausible  excuse.    Again  I  besought,  and  this  time  impressed 
her  with  the  idea  that  she  could  interest  and  entertain  me.    Again  she  refused, 
and  I  insisted  that  she  should  give  me  a  reasonable  reason. 

Twisting  about  on  one  foot  and  turning  her  face  away,  she  finally  said, 
'I  h'ain't  got  no  time  for  to  be  foolin'.    Paw  said  I  must  get  some  good  vittels 


for  the  city  folks. '    I  looked  at  the  poor,  distressed  girl,  who  was  tired,  hot 
and  embarrassed.    She  had  no  conveniences  or  comforts,  and  with  mo  assistance 

this  young  woman  was  striving  to  make  her  guests  satisfied  and  contented. 

o 

I  could  not  turn  away  from  so  much  distress  and  discomfort.  Catching 
sight  of  an  apron  lying  across  a  chair  1  put  it  on  and  told  her  that  I  should 
wipe  the  dishes  and  continue  to  help  her  until  her  work  was  finished  and  sh'e, 
too,  could  come  out  into  the  cooler  atmosphere  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
pile  of  dishes  soon  disappeared  and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon's  work  was 
accomplished.    The  tired  and  exhausted  girl  could  now  take  time  to  breathe. 

Our  short  intercourse  of  work  and  conversation  had  given  me  an  insight 
into  the  girl's  homely  but  good-natured  character.    Sis  had  told  me  of  her  beau, 
of  the  new  calico  dress  that  she  was  going  to  have  for  the  picnic  down  at  Berry- 
ville,  of  her  hard  and  lonely  labor,  and  of  her  desire  to  go  to  Charleston,  where 
Uncle  Abe  used  to  try  his  law  suits."  ^Prom  this  interview  it  seems  obvious  that 
Mrs.  Gridley  found  that  Nancy  Hall  as  a  girl  had  admirable  qualities.    But,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Gridley  was  an  expert  at  interviewing  people;  while  the  well-intentioned 
"Bra.  of  Philosophy"  might  have  met  with,  for  them,  an  impossible  barrier  in 
having  to  put  on  an  apron,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  help  Nancy  with  her  house 
work  -  in  order  to  break  through  into  her  confidence  and  understanding. 

Judging  by  certain  other  events  of  Nancy's  later  life,  though,  it 
appears  that  even  after  men  had  gained  her  interest  and  confidence  keeping  them 
was  another  thing;  she  was  married  and  divorced  three  times.    By  her  first  marriage 
to  John  Thomas  of  Janesville,  Illionis,  was  born  her  only  child,  Clarence,  on 
June  17,  1891.    After  each  of  her  divorces  Nancy  resumed  her  maiden  name  of  Hall 


which  also  applied  to  her  son.    She  got  along  well  with  all  of  her  neighbors, 
but  didn't  form  any  close  attachments  with  any  of  them.    Although  Nancy  was 
actually  the  great  granddaughter  of  Lincoln's  great  aunt  Nancy  Hanks,  not 
surprisingly,  she  was  mixed  up  in  this  relationship  and  believed  herself  nuch 
more  closely  related  to  Lincoln  than  this.    The  great  pride  of  her  life  was 
her  relationship  to  Lincoln  and  this  motivated  much  of  her  actions. 

Her  son,  Clarence,  had  a  very  close  appearance  to  Lincoln  but  lacked 
his  intellect,  definitely;  Nancy  innocently  but  crudely  commercialized  on  this 
close  resemblance  by  nicknaming  her  son  "Abe  the  2nd" ,  -mmt  pushing  him  forward 
into  local  exhibits  on  this  basis.    Also  she  had  Clarence  whittle  out  trinkets 
from  fence  rails, of  the  old  home  place,  which  she  then  had  for  sale  to  visitors 
who  came  to  her  home,  curious  about  Lincoln.    Another  of  Nancy's  little  commer- 
cial enterprises  was  to  take  small  groups  of  tourists  on  paid  tours  through  her 
home,  show  them  a  few  selected  Lincoln  relics  and  deliver  a  home-spun  lecture. 
Definitely  these  activities  did  nothing  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  her 
character  with  many  people,  but  on  the  other  hand  for  years  she  was  never 
known  to  have  sold  anything  that  she  claimed  to  be  £  Lincoln  relic.    At  one 
time  she  did  sell  some  antiques  to  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  agent  for  Henry  Ford, 
but  these  she  never  alle4ged  to 1 Line a In  goliee.    Rather,  these  were,  she  said, 
effects  of  Tom  and  Sarah  Lincoln,  sat  she  never  gave  a  signed  bill  of  sale  for 
them.    Nancy,  however,  finally  did  part  with  her  Lincoln  relics,  selling  them 
to  John  Herr  and  gave  him  a  signed  bill  of  sale.    Her  reasons  for  making  this 
sale  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  chapter. 

Shortly  after  John  Herr  acquired  Nancy's  Lincoln  relics,  he  died, 
but  not  before  he  had  written  down  what  he  knew  of  the  relics  and  the  Halls  in 


